

■Pope. 
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But why ? ah tell me, ah too dear ! 

Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear. 

Involution, n. f. [involution Latin.] 

1. The aft of involving or inwrapping. 

2 . The ftate of being entangled ; complication. 

All things are mixed, and caules blended by mutual invo¬ 
lutions. Glanvilie's Scepf. c. 2 3. 

3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 

Great conceits are raifed of the involution or membranous 
covering called the filly-how, fometimes found about the 
heads oif children. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

To Inu re, v. a. [in and ure.J 

J,. To habituate; to make ready or willing by praftice and 
cuftom; to accuftom. It had anciently with before the thing 
praftifed, now to. 

Becaufe they infift fo much, and fo proudly infult thereon, 
we muft a little inure their ears with hearing how others, 
whom they more regard, are in this cafe accultomcd to ufe 
the felf-fame language with us. Hooter, b. v. 

If there might be added the right helps of true art and 
learning, there would be as much difference, in maturity of 
judgment, between men therewith inured, and that which 
now men are, as between men that are now and innocents. 

Hooker, b. i. f 6 . 

That it may no painful work endufle, 

It to ftrong labour can itfclf inure. Hubberd’s Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately inured 
to the mild and goodly government of the Confefl'or. Spenfcr. 

The forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the fharpeft fronts of the moft fierce. Daniel. 

Then cvucl, by their fports to blood enur’d 
Of fighting beafts, and men to beads expos’d. Milton. 

To inure 

Our prompt obedience. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. viii. 

They, who had been moft inured to bufinefs, had not in 
their lives ever undergone fo great fatigue for twenty days to¬ 
gether. Clarendon, b. viii. 

We may inure ourfelves by cuftom to bear the extremities 
of weather without injury. Addifons Guard. N°. 102. 

2. To bring into ufe; to praftife again. 

The wanton boy was fhortly well recur’d 
Of that his malady ; 

But he foon after frefti again inur'd 
His former cruelty. Spenfer. 

Inurement, n.f. [from inure.] Praftice; habit; ufe; cuf¬ 
tom ; frequency. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance a fecret appetite, 
and habitual inclination to the fite it held, then how much 
more may education, being nothing elfe but a conftant plight 
and inurement, induce by cuftom good habit, into a realon- 
able creature. IVotton. 

To Inu'rn. v. a. [in and urn.] To intomb ; to bury. 

The fepulchre 

Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn'd, 

Hath op’d its ponderous and marble jaws 

To caft thee up again. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Amidft the tears of Trojan dames inurn'd. 

And by his loyal daughters truly mourn’d. Dryden. 

Inu'stion. n.f [inujiio, Lat.] The aft of burning. 

Inu tile, adj. [inutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Ufelefs; unprofitable. 
To refer to heat and cold is a compendious and inutile 
fpcculation. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/I. N°. 839. 

Inuti'lity. n.f. [inutilite, Fr. inutilitas, Lat.] Ufeleflhcfs; 
unprofitablenels. 

Invu'lnerable. adj. [ invulnerable , Fr. invulnerabilis , Lat.] 
Not to be wounded ; fecure from wound. 

Our cannon’s malice vainly fhall be fpent 
Againft th’ invulnerable clouds of heav’n. Shakefpeare. 

Nor vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thofe bright arms. 

That mortal dint none can refill. Milton. 

Vanefia, though by Pallas taught, 

Bv love invulnerable thought, 

Searching in books for wifdom’s aid, 

Was in the very fearch betray’d. Swift’s Mifcel. 

To Inwa'll. v. a. [in and wall. ] To inclofe with a wall. 
Three fuch towns in thofe places with the garrifons, would 
be fo augmented as they would be able with little to inwall 
themfelves ftrongly. Spenfer on Ireland. 

I'nwards. \ adv j Saxon ’J 

j. Towards the internal parts ; within. 

The parts ef living creatures that be more inwards nourifh 
more than the outward flelh. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. 

The medicines which go to thefe magical ointments are fo 
ftrong, that if they were ufed inwards they would kill; and 
therefore they work potently, though outwards. Bacon. 

Cceleftial light Ihinc inward. Milton. 

2 . With inflexion or incurvity ; concavely. 

He ftretches out his arm in fign of peace, with his bread 
bending inward. ' Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
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3. Into the mind or thoughts. 

Looking inward we are ftricken dumb; looking U p Wa M 
we fpeak and prevail. /» 5 , P War “ 

I'nward. adj. Wvr ji.v. 

I. Internal; placed not on the outfide but within. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himfelf all he m 
to yield equal juftice unto all, yet can there not but p 
abufes lurk in fo inward and abfolute a privilege. Str* 
He could not reft, but did his (lout hearteat, ‘ Ka J tr ' 
And walte his inward gall with deep defpi?ht. * p a q 
T o each inward part “ * "<•** 

It Ihoots invifible. *... 

Sickncfs, contributing no lefs than old age to the 
down this fcafiolding of the body, may diicover the intend 


mward 
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ftrufture more plainly. 

2. Reflcfting; deeply thinking. 

With outward fmiles their flatt’ry I receiv’d • 

But bent and inward to myfelf a®ain 

Perplex'd, thefe matters I revolv'd, in vain. p r :„ 

3. Intimate; domeftick. 

All mv inward friends abhorred me. 7 bb xiv 

4. Seated in the mind. J ' r * 

Princes have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil; 

•And for unfdt imaginations, 

t-vtt, 7J9L oftcn fed 3 World of reft,efs cares * Shakefpeare' 
INWARD, n.f. 

1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. Seldom has this 
fenfe a fingular. 

Then facrificing, laid 

The imvards, and their fat, with incenfc ftrew’d 
On the eleft wood, and all due rites perform’d. Milton. 
They efteem them moft profitable, becaufe of the great 
quantity of fat upon their imvards. Mortimer's Hujb. 

2. Intimate; near acquaintance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the caufe of his withdrawing. Shakefpeare. 
I nwardly, adv. [from inward.] 

1. In the heart; privately. 

That which inwardly each man fhould be, the church out¬ 
wardly ought to teftify. Hooker, b. v. 

1 bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakefpeare. 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn’d, 

In pomp triumphant to the town return’d, 

Attended by the chiefs. Dryden's Knight’s Tale. 

2 . In the parts within; internally. 

Let Benedick, like covered fire, 

Confume away in fighs, wafte inwardly. Shakefpeare, 
Cantharides he preferibes both outwardly and inwardly. 

Arbuthnot an Coins, 

3. With inflexion or concavity. 

I'nwardness. n.f. [from inward.] Intimacy; familiarity. 
You know, my inwardnefs and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shakefpeare. 
To Inwe'ave. prefer, inwove or imveaved, part. pad", inwove 
or inwoven, [in and weave.] 

1. To mix any thing in weaving fo that it forms part of the 
texture. 

A fair border, wrought of fundry flowers. 

Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenfer. 

Down they eaft 

Their crowns, inwove with amaranth and gold. Milton. 

And o’er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap’ftrv, ftiffen’d with inwoven gold. Pope's Odyjey. 

2. To intwine ; to complicate. 

The roof 

Of thickeft covert was inwoven fhade. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
To Inwo'od. v. a. [in and wood.] To hide in woods. 

He got out of the river, inwoodtd himfelf fo as f h e ' a “ lW 
loft the marking his fportfulnefs. Sidney, b. «• 

To InwRA'p. v. a. [in and wrap.] 

1. To cover by involution ; to involve. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtil net, 

Inwrapped in foul fmoak. Fairy Quttn, b- 

This, as an amber drop, inwraps a bee, / 

Covering dilcQvers your quick foul; that we r 

May in your through-fliine front our hearts thought fee. ) 

2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or obfeurity. 

The cafe is no looner made than relolv’d : if ft be 
not inwraped, but plainly and perfpicuoufly. 

3. It is doubtful whether the following examples fhould not 

enrap or inrap, from in and rap, rapio, Latin, to ravi 
rranlport. f 

This pearl fhe gave me I do feel’t and fee t; 

And though 'tis wonder that enwraps me thus, , 

Yet ’tis not madnefs. Shakefpeare s Twelfth A l£ 

For if fuch holy long 

Enwrap our fancy long, urinn 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, elut 
Ixwro'ucht. adj. [in and wrought.] Adorned with wor ^ 
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. Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow; 

His mantle hairy and his bonnet ledge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 

Like to that fanguine flower inferib’d with woe. Milton. 

To Inwre'athe. v, a. [in and wreath.] To furround as with 

* Wr< Bind their refplendent locks inwreath'd with beams. 

Milton, 

Nor lefs the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow. 

Thomfon. 

JOB. n.f. [A low word now much in ufe, of which I cannot 
tell the etymology.] 

2. A low mean lucrative bufy affair. 

2. Petty, piddling work ; a piece of chance work. 

He was now with his old friends in the ftate of a poor 
difbanded officer after peace, like an old favourite of a cun¬ 
ning minifter after the job is over. Arbuthnot. 

No cheek is known to blufh, no heart to throb. 

Save when they lofe a queftion, or a job. Pope. 

Such patents as thefe never were granted with a view of 
being a job, for the intereft of a particular perfon to the da¬ 
mage of the publick. Swift. 

3. A fudden ftab with a fharp inftrument. 

To Job. v. a. 

t. To ftrike fuddenly with a fharp inftrument. 

As an afs with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, a 
raven pitched upon him, and there fat jobbing of the fore. 

L’Ejlrange. 

2 . To drive in a lharp inftrument. 

Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their hex. Tujfer. 

The work would, where a fmall irregularity of Huff lliould 
happen, draw or job the edge into the fluff. Moxon. 

To Job. v. n. To play the ftockjobbcr; to buy and fell as a 
broker. 

The judge fhall job, the bifhop bite the town, 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. Pope. 
Job’s tears, n.f. An herb. Ainf. 

Jo'bber. n.f. [from job. ] 

1. A man who fells flock in the publick funds. 

So caft it in the fouthern fcas, 

And view it through a jobber’s bill; 

Put on what fpeftacles you pleafe. 

Your guinea’s but a guinea Hill. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2. One who does chancework. 

Jobberno'wl. n.f [moft probably from jolle, Flemifh, dull, 
and nowl, pnol, Saxon, a head.J Loggerhead; blockhead. 

And like the world, men’s jobbernowls 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras, p. ill. 
Jo’ckey. n. f. [from Jack, the diminutive of John , comes 
Jackey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, ufed for any boy, and par¬ 
ticularly for a boy that rides race-horfcs. 
j, A fellow that rides horfes in the race. 

Thefe were the wife ancients, who heaped up greater ho¬ 
nours on Pindar’s jackets than on the poet himfelf. Addifon. 

2. A man that deals in horfes. 

3. A cheat; a trickifh fellow. 

To Jo'ckey. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To juflle by riding againft one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 

J 0 CCPSE. adj. [jocofus, Latin.] Merry; waggifh; given to 

If the fubjeft be facred, all ludicrous turns, and jocofe or 
comical airs, fhould be excluded, left young minds learn to 
trifle with the awful folemnities of religion. Watts. 

Joco'sely. adv. [from jocofe.] Waggifhly ; in jell; in game! 
Spondanus imagines that Ulyffcs may poffibly fpeak jocofe- 
ly, but in truth Ulyfles never behaves with levity. Broome. 
Joco'SENESS. ) , r . . . , 

Joco'sity. J [ttom jocofe.] Waggery; merriment. 

A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of 

inTirVlrt- r - , • Zrown'sPulgar Errours, b. vii. 
JOCULAR, adj. [jocular,s, Latin.] Ufed in jeft; merry; 
jocofe; waggim $ not ferious. 

Thefe . jocular flanders arc often as mifehievous as thofe of 
dC< £t ft d r Cfi&n ‘. Government of the Tongue, f. c. 

i he fa tire is a dramatick poem; the ftile is partly fo- 
nous, and partly jocular. r Dryden 

Jo'cularity. n.f. [from jocular.] Merriment; difpofition to 

The wits of thofe ages were fhort of thefe of ours ; when 
r t e ,L CO ft' d J na V mam / n,mUtable n faCCS ’ and P erflft ^alterably 

JOCUND J r r Vulsar Errours > b - ^ 

J TW^t iJ ? mduS ’ Lat.] Merry; gay; airy; lively. 
There s tomfortyet ; then be thou jocund. Shakefpeare. 

No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds fhall tell. Shakefpeare 
They on their mirth and dance 
intent, with jocund mufick charm his ear • 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds Mill-n 8 

Alexis fhun’d his fellow fwains ' 8 ’ 

1 heir rural r PO«s, and jocund f Rains. p r ; fr> 
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Tocu'ndly. adv. [from jocund.] Merrily; gaily. • 

He has no power of himfelf to leave it; but he is hlined 
jocundly and plcafantly, and damned according to his hearth 
d e fi re . South’s Sermons. 

To JOG. v. a. [fchocken, Dutch.] To pufh; to fhake by i 
fudden impulfe ; to give notice by a fudden pufh. 

Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do yoii fee 
Yonder well-favour’d youth ? Donne. 

This faid, he jogg'd his good fteed nigher, 

And fleer’d him gently toward the fquire. Hudibras, p. i. 
I was pretty well pleafed while I expefted, till fruition 
jogged me out of my pleafmg flumber, and I knew it was 
but a dream. Norris’s Mifcel. 

Sudden l jogg'd Ulyfles, who was laid 
Fall by my fide. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Jog. v. n. Tcfmove by fuccufliition; to move with finall 
fhocks like thofe of $ luw trot. 

The door is open. Sir, there lies good way. 

You may be jogging while your boots are green. Snakcfp, 

Jog on, jog on the foot- path way, 

And merrily heat the fti!e-a, 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakefp. IVinter'i Tale, 

Here lieth one, who did moft truly prove 
That he coultf never die while he could move ; 

So hung his deftiny, never to rot 

While ne might flill jog on and keep his trot. Milton. 
Away they trotted together: blit as they •wcrc joggiltg on, 
the wolf fpy’d a bare place about the dog’s neck. L’Ejlrange. 
Thus they jog on, ltill tricking, never thriving, 

And murd’ring plays, which they mifcal reviving. Dryden. 
Jog. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. A pufh ; a flight fhake; a fuddeh interruption by a pufh of 
fhake; a hint given by a pufh. 

As a leopard was valuing himfelf upon his party-coloured 
fkin, a fox gave him a jig, and wliifpered him, that the 
beauty of the mind was above that of a painted outfide. 

L’Ejlrange, 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis’s hands, 
which Lewis as flily put into John’s pocket, with a pinch or 
a jog to warn him what he was about. Arbuthnot, 

A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid, and gives me a jog. 

And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but fwcet Mollv Mogg. Swift's Mifcel , 

2. A rub; a fmall flop; an irregularity of motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without the leaft jog 
or obllrudtion, fhould iniprefs 3 motion on any, is incon¬ 
ceivable. Glanville's Scoff 

Jo'cger. n.f [from jog.] One who moves heavily and dully 
They, with their fellow joggers of the plough. Dryden , 
To Jo'ggle. v. n. To fluke. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain is parallel to the 
horizon; by which there is lefs danger of the two brains 
joggling, or flipping out of their place. Dtrham. 

Jo'hnapple. n.f. 

A joknapple is a good relifhed fharp apple the Sprin® fol¬ 
lowing, when moft other fruit is fpent: they are fit for the 
cyder plantations. Mortimer’s Hujb. 

To Join. v. a. [joinire, French.] 

1. To add one to another in continuity. 

Wo unto them that join houfe to houfc, lhat lay fidd to 

ficId -. . , lfa.Wm. 

pm them one to another into one flick. Ezek. xxxvii. 17. 
The wall was joined together unto the half. Neh. iv. 6. 

2. To couple; to combine. 

In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, 
the mind has great power. Locke, 

3. To unite in league or marriage. 

One only daughter heirs my crown ahd ftate; 

Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate, 

N or frequent prodigies permit to join 

VV ith any native of the Aufonian line. Dryden’s En 

4. To dafh together; to collide ; to encounter. 

When they joined battle, Ifrael was ftnitten. I Sam. iv 2 
1 hey fhould with refolute minds fet down themfelves’to 
endure, until they might join battle with their enemies 

J. To a/Tockte. V "» T„b. 

Go near, and,W„ thy It If «, this chariM 
Thou fhalt not be joined with them in burial. Jf a . x i v ’ 20 
0. To unite in one a<Sl. J 

Our beft notes arc treafori to his fame, 

Joind with the loud applaufe of publick voice. Dryden 

Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 7 

Thy words will more prevail than mine. Dryden 

7. To unite in concord. J-nyatn. 

Be perfedUy^W together in the fame mind. 1 Cor. i. 10. 
1 o adl in concert With. 

Know your own int’reft, Sir, where’er you lead, 

U e vow no other head. Dryden’s Aurcttg. 

* T * 
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